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march to Calais, and was received with enthusiastic acclamation in England. After Agincourt, Henry had nothing to fear from possibilities of insurrection.
During the next two years the Dauphin, Louis, and his next brother both died. The third Dauphin, Charles, was completely in the hands of the Armagnacs. After Agincourt, Burgundy might without difficulty have snatched the power from the discredited factions. He failed to do so, and the Armagnacs maintained their ascendency by a rule which, in Paris especially, was intolerably brutal. But the French queen, Isabella, was driven to seek John of Burgundy's alliance; again faction developed into civil war. Henry was only awaiting his opportunity to set himself to the serious business of conquest, a business which he understood very much better than Edward III. and the Black Prince. In 1417 Henry was back in Normandy.
For a year he continued methodically to reduce the fortresses of Normandy, maintaining a rigid discipline among his soldiers, and guaranteeing the preservation of their liberties to the Normans, who received-no aid from the French Government. In the autumn (1418) he sat down before Rouen. Meanwhile Paris had revolted against the Armagnacs, killed the Count, and driven the Dauphin and his partisans out of the city. Burgundy and Queen Isabella had King Charles in their hands, and, acting in his name, could claim to be a legitimate government. Henry tightened his grip on Rouen. But no effective attempt was made to relieve it, and in January 1419 it was starved into surrender. Negotiations went on, but while Henry pretended to be willing to compromise his claim to the French crown, he demanded in the alternative not only the hand of the French princess, Catherine, but territorial concessions which he knew to be out of the question. Burgundy sought by preference a reconciliation with the Armagnacs. A meeting was arranged with the Dauphin at which John the Fearless was treacherously murdered. The effect was to make a reconciliation impossible, and to drive the young Duke Philip of Burgundy into the arms of the English. In 1420, by the Treaty of Troyes, it was arranged that Charles VL was to remain king fdr the rest of his life, while Henry was to act as regent, marry his daughter, and succeed to the throne on the king's death. The treaty repudiated the Dauphin altogether; but as a matter of course he and the Armagnacs remained in arms in Touraine.
Henry was master of Normandy and of Paris; Brittany was neutral; the north-east of France was dominated by Burgundy, but the rest of France adhered to the Dauphin. For two years Henry continued the systematic extension of the territory in which he was masters Then he was carried off by dysentery, leaving his crown to an infan% the government oi England to a Council^ and the French regency to his ^brother, Duke John of Bedford. King Charles died a few weeks